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The Baya, or Bottle- nested sparrow, is 
an East Indian bird, remarkabie for sev- 
eral peculiarities, one of which is the el- 
evant and ingenious form of its nest. Of 
this the following description is given by 
Forbes. For pictures and descriptions 
of the nests of several ether birds, see 
vol. i. ps. 36, 92, $6; vol. ii. ps. 369, &e. 

“The baya, or bottle-nested sparrow, 
is remarkable for its pendant nest, bril- 
liant pluizage, and uncommon sagacity. 
These birds are found in most parts of 
Hindostan ; in shape they resemble the 
sparrow, as also in the brown feathers of 
the back and wings; the head and breast 
of a bright yellow, and in the rays of a 
\ropical sun have a splendid appearance, 
when flying by thousands in the same 
grove; they make a chirping noise, but 
have no song; they associate in large 
communities, and cover extensive clumps 
of palmyras, acacias, and date-trees with 
their nests. ‘These are formed ina very 
ingenious manner, by long grass woven 
together in the shape of a bottle, and 
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suspended by the other end to the extre- 
mity of a flexible branch, the more effec- 
tually to secure the eggs and young 
brood from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, 
and birds of prey. These nests contain 
several apariments, appropriated to dif- 
ferent purposes: in one the hen performs 
the office of incubation; another, con- 
sisting of a little thatched roof and cov- 
ering a perch, without a bottom, is occu- 
pied by the male, who, with his chirping 
note, cheers the female during her ma- 
ternal duties.” 

‘The precise tin,” says Wilson, “at 
which the mocking ie begins to build 
his nest, varies acew ding to the latitude 
in which he resides. In the lowet parts 
of Georgia he commences building early 
in April ; but in Pennsylvania rarely be- 
fore the 10th of May ; and in New York 
and the states of New England still later. 
There are particular situations to which 
he gives the preference. A_ solitary 
thornbush ; an almost impenetrable thick- 
et; an Orange-tree, c cedar, or hollybush, 
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are favorite spots and frequently selected. 
It.is no great objection with him that these 
happen sometimes to be near the farm or 
mansion house: always ready to defend, 
but never over-anxious to conceal, his nest, 
he very often builds within a smal! distance 
of the house, and not unfrequently in a pear 
or apple tree, rarely at a greater height than 
six or seven feet from the ground, ‘The 
nest varies a little with different individuals, 
according to the convenience of collecting 
suitable materials. A very complete one 


is now lying before me, and is composed of 


the following substances. First a quantity 
of dry twizs and sticks, then withered tops 
of weeds of the preceding year, intermixed 
with fine straws, hay, pieces of wool, and 


tow; and, lastly, a thick layer of fine tion absolutely necessary for its preserva- ¢ 
fibrous roots, of a light brown color, lines tion, on account of the flexible nature of the 
the whole. The eggs are four, sometimes bushes in which it is placed. The same (¢ 
five, of a cinereous blue, marked with large caution is observed when a tussock ischo- 
blotches of brown. The female sits four- sen, by fastening the tops together, and inter- . 
teen days; and generally produces two twining the materials of which the nest js 
broods in the season, unless robbed of her formed with the staiks of rushes around, / 
eggs, in which case she will even build When placed in the ground, less care and 


and lay the thirdtime. Attempts have been 
made to induce these charming birds to 
sit, and rear their young in a state of con- 
finement, and the result has been such as 
to prove it, by proper management, per- 
fectly practicable.” 


The red-winged starling (Sturnus preeda- 
torius, Wilson, Agelaus pheniceus of mo- 
dern naturalists) is not only remarkable for 
his basket-work, but also for the variety 
with which his nest is, according to cir- 
cumstances, constructed, furnishing one of 
the best instances with which we are ac- 
quainted, of the adaptation of means to ends. 
* About the 20th of March,” says Wilson, 
or earlier, if the season be open, they be- 
gin to enter Pennsylvania in numerous, 
though small parties. These migrating 
flocks are usually observed from daybreak 
to eight or nine in the morning, passing to 
the north, chattering to each other as they 
fly along ; and, in spite of all our antipa- 
thy, their well-known notes and appear- 
ance, after the long and dreary solitude of 
winter, inspire cheerful and pleasing ideas 
of returning spring, warmth and verdure. 
Selecting their old haunts, every meadow 
is soon enlivened by their presence. ‘They 
continue in small parties to frequent the low 
borders of creeks, swamps, and ponds, ull 
about the middle of April, when they sepa- 
fate in pairs to read ; and about the last 
week in April or the first in May, begin to 
construct their nests. ‘The place chosen 
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for this is generally within the precincts of 
a marsh or swamp, meadow, or other like 
situation. The spot is usually a thick- 
et of alder bushes, at the height of six or se- 
ven feet from the ground; sometimes in a 
detached bush, in a meadow of high grass; 
often in a tussock of rushes, or coarse rink 
grass, and not unfrequently in the ground ; 
in all of which situations I have repeatedly 
foundthem. When in a bush, they are ge- 
nerally composed outwardly of wet rushes 
picked from the swamp, and loug tough 
grass in large bnantity, and well lined with 
very fine bent. The rushes forming the ex- 
terior are generally extended to several of 
the adjoining twigs, round which they are 
repeatedly and securely twisted ; a precau- 


fewer materials being necessaFy, the nest 
is much simpler and slighter than before. 
The female lays five eggs of a very pale 
light blue, marked with faint tinges of light 
purple, and long straggling lines and dash- 
es of black. I[t is not uncommon to find 
Several nests in the same thicket, within a 
few feet of each other.” 

The birds which build in communities in 
Southern Africa furnish us with exceeding- 
ly interesting illustrations upon this sub- 
ject. The locust-eating thrush (‘l'urdus 
bicolor) is one of those species which, ae- 
cording to Barrow, congregate in great 
numbers, ‘These unite in forming a com- 
mon fabric for containing individual nests 
large enongh for a vulture. One of these 
which he met with en a clump of low bush- 
es at Sneuwberg, consisted of a number of 
cells, each of which formed a separate nest, 
with a tubular gallery leading into it 
through the side. Of such cells each clump 
contained from six to twenty, one roof of 
twigs woven into a sort of basket work co- 
vering the whole. 


Another of these gregarious African 
birds is the pensile grosbeak (Loxia pensi- 
lis), which is about the size of the house- 
sparrow, and makes a basket nest of straw 
and reeds, interwoven into the shape of a 
bag, with the ‘entrance below, while in is 
fastened above to the twig of some tree, 
chiefly such as grow on the borders of 
streams. Qn one side of this, within, is the 
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true nest. The bird does not build a dis- 
tinct nest every year, but fastens a new one 
to the lower end of the old, and as many as 
five may thus be seen, one hanging from 
another. rom five to six hundred nests 
have been observed crowded upon one tree. 

A living author of reputation thus de- 
scribes these nests; but we must premise 
that a'l do not coincide with his opinion of 
the structure being devised for defence: 
“Several varieties of the finch tribe, in 
South Africa, suspend their nests from the 
branches of trees, especially where they 
happen to impend over a river or precipice. 
The object of this precaution is obviously 
to secure their offspring from the assaults 
of their numerous enemies, particularly the 
serpent race. ‘l'o increase the difficulty of 
access to these ‘tree-rocked cradles,’ the 
entrance is always from below, and fre- 
quently through a cylindrical passage of 
twelve or fifteeninches in length, project- 
ing from the spherical nest, exactly like 
the tube of a chemist’s retort. ‘I'he whole 
fabric is most elegantly woven of a spe- 
cies of very tough grass ; and the wonder- 
ful instinct of foresight (or whatever else 
we may choose to call it) displayed by the 
litle architect in its construction, is calcu- 
lated to excite the highest admiration. I 
have often seen twenty or more of these 
beauuful nests hanging from a single tree.”’ 





Singapore. 

Turning to the map of Eastern Asia, and 
following the peninsula of Malacca to its 
southern point, we find the is!and of Singa- 
pore, situated between the parrallels of one 
degree five minutes, and one degree 20 
minutes, N.; and the meridian 106 deg. 
20 min. E. It is separated from the main 
land by a narrow channel. its average 
length is about twenty miles, and its 
breadth nine. The town of Singapore is 
situated on the southern shore of the island, 
on the site of the ancient capital of the Ma- 
lays. The British flag was first hoisted 
there by Sir T. S. Raffles, February 29th, 
1819, when the population scarcely amoun- 
ted to 200 souls; in three months, howev- 
er, it increased to 3000. In January, 1833, 
it was 20,978, of whom 8517 were Chinese, 
7113 Malays, 119 Europeans, 96 Jews, 
Arabs, Javanese. 

The harbor of Singapore is good, being 
both safe and spacious ; it lies to the south 
and south-east of the settlement. On the 
west side of the island there is a small vil- 
lage, called New Harbor. The eastern 
part of the island was long the resort of 
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tigers, pirates, and other outlaws. Thesur- 
face of the island is diversified with undula- 
ting hills, most of them still covered with 
jungle and forest trees. ‘The character of 
the soil varies; much of it is alluvial, for- 
med of the detritus washed down from the 
hills, and of the peculiar soil which gathers 
around the roots of the mangrove trees 
where they are washed by the tide. In the 
more elevated land, the soil passes into a 
loamy formation. ‘The island is not rocky, 
though, on some sides of it, large ledges of 
coarse granite, or sandstone, form the boun- 
dary, agaist which the waves of the ocean 
perpetually dash. ‘Towards the southeast 
of the island there is a large tract of low, 
red clayey land, which is well adapted to 
the cultivation of rice ; it is probably a ter- 
tiary formation, and there are beds of sand 
interspersed with the clay. It is at pre- 
sent chiefly occupied by a number of Ma- 
lays and Bugis. Under the direction of 
the civil engineer, fine roads and canals are 
constructed throughout the island; by the 
latter, the low lands will be drained ; and 
by the former, ready access will be had to 
many fertile valleys hitherto scarcely 
known, except to a few Chinese. 

It is believed that most of the vegetables, 
fruits, and spices, raised at the *eighboring 
settlements, may here be proa.«-ed abun- 
dantly. Pine-apples, plaintains, guavas, 
jack-fruit, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, sugar- 
cane, thrive; and the greater part of them 
are plentiful. The lands already under 
improvement are chiefly occupied with pep- 


ber of the last named, under the care of 
about two thousand Chinese, already ex- 
ceeds one hundred. Cotton and coffee 
plants have also been introduced to a small 
extent, but their success is still doubtful, 
It is estimated that about 20,000 peculs of 


gambier, and 10,000 of pepper are annually 
raised on the island.—SEt. 





Roman Catworic Scuoots.—The Rev. 
Napoleon Roussel, in Paris, a convert from 
popery, and an able defender of the true, 
spiritual, evangelical faith, has publicly 
warred inglish parerts against sending 
their daughters to schools under Roman 
Catholic influence. Every effort is made, 
by the attractions of forms, luxury, and the 
fine arts, by ridicule, flattery, and subter- 
fuge, to prejudice their youg minds against 
the faith of their fathers, and entice them 
into the papal church. { Messenger. 


The Swiss Diet, on Sept. 3, issued a de- 
cree expelling the Jesuits from Switzerland. 
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Travels in Australia. themselves implicitly to his guidance: ¢ 

We have at last a book of travels across but, on sitnilar conditions, he allowed i 

New Holland, or Australia, as the fifth four additional persons to join them at 
continent is now called. Dr. Ludwig Brisbane. Jt seems clear that it was by 
Leichhardt, with a small party, with great these prudent precautions, by confining 
labor and suffering, succeeded in traver- provisions and stores to what were actu- 

sing that great island, and has brought to ally necessary, and by keeping the expe- | 

light much information concerning the dition as far as possible in what Doctor ‘ 

geography, nataral history and popula- Leichhardt calls “light marching order,” 5 

tign, of which the world was before pro- they were able to encounter the difficul- ‘ 

foundly ignorant. We copy from the ties of the broken mountainouscountries > 

~ ° 7 } y 

London Examiner the following interes- through which they passed, to endure the : 

ting sketch. unusual privations to which they were ? 

“The expedition described in this subjected, and at last to achieve success. 

book excited great interest during its They took with them seventeen horses 5 

progress. ‘Ihe smallness of the party, and sixteen head of cattle; and not the ‘ 

° P ‘ a > : > ) 

the scantiness of its equipment, and the least interesting part of the doctor Share ¢ 

enormous tract of country proposed to rative relates to his brute companions. » 

be explored, stamped it at its commence- lhe bullocks were highly unmanageable > 

ment with a character of rashness; and, at first ; but ropes, Won nHose-Frings, and . 

when several months had passed without other artifices, were some check to their > 


any tidings of the travellers, the people 
of Sydney generally gave them up for 
lost. ‘Two parties successively went out 
in search of them, or, failing their disco- 
very, to ascertain their fate; but neither 
could get upon their track, or learn any- 
thing concerning them: and when at last 
they reappeared, after more than filteen 
months’ absence, the delight and: grati- 
tude of the colonists of Sydney took a 
very subsiantial form. Upwards of fifteen 
hundred peunds were collected for them 
by public subscription; and a gratuity of 
a thousand pounds was voted to them 
by the legislative council of the colony. 
Doctor Leichhardt has since received, 
the latest honors of the Geographical 
Societies of London and Paris. The suc- 
cessful issue of his perilous enterprise, 
the fortitude and perseverance displayed 
by the persons engaged in it, the advan- 
tages derived from it to general science, 
and in particular to the colony and soci- 
ety of Sydney, were the proper and suffi- 
cient justification of these well-merited 
rewards. 

The details of the expedition, in which 
a distance of upwards of three thousand 
miles was traversed, are given by Doctor 
Leichhardt in his volume, and will be 
read with great interest. He was the 
originator, and director of the enterprise, 
from its commencement to its close. He 
limited the party, in the first instance, to 
five beside himself; exacting from them 
the condition that they were to be con- 
tented with animal food, patiently to sub- 
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mit to every other privation, and resign 
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refractory bluntness; and the familiarity 
of constant association, and of common 
wants and dangers, seems to have made 
it at last quite a family party of “man 
and beast.” The horses, the dogs, and 
the bullocks, came to have each their pe- 
culiar character, their marked individua- 
lity, their (as it were) personal interest 
for the men; and when the expedition 
fell upon its evil days—horses drowned, 
dogs lost, and bullocks of necessity kill- 
ed—it was with no small grief they lost 
the old familiar brutish faces. ‘The men 
of education in the party, beside the doc- 
tor himself, were four, well acquainted, 
for the most part, with natural history 
pursuits ; the attendants were two abo- 
riginal natives, a crown prisoner of Syd- 
ney, and a sturdy young lad. 


Some notion may be formed of what 
they had to contend with, when the rea- 
der is told, that, having stored them- 
selves with provisions for seven months 
only, which the doctor had calculated to 
be sufficient for the journey, they were 
nearly sixteen months in reaching Port 
Essington.. “1 was deeply affected,” 
says Doctor Leichhardt, describing his 
arrival at the latter place, “in finding 
myself again in civilized society, and 
could scarcely speak, the words growing 
big with tears and emotion; and even 
now, when considering with what small 
means the Almighty had enabled me to 
perform such a long journey, my heart 
thrills in grateful acknowledgement.” He 
had arrived at Port Essington, too, with 
the satisfactory sense of having been en- 
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caged in no thankless or profitless labor. 
The result of his enterprise was thorough- 
ly successful. It has added nota little 
to our existing stock of knowledge in the 
various departments of natural history ; 
and has made discovery, in districts be- 
fore untrodden, of an almost boundless 
extent of fertile country, replete with 
means for the establishment and growth 
of civilization, and connecting the Aus- 
tralian continent with the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. 

After the eighth month their condition 
began to be very critical. 

“When we left our last camp at the 
Lynd, says he, John Murphy’s pony was 
missing. Charley went to look for it, and 
did not join us before we had arrived at 
our camp, after an unusually long and fa- 
tiguing stage. He brought us the melan- 
choly news that he had found the poor 
beast on the sands of the Lynd, with its 
body blown up, and bleeding from the 
nostrils. It had either been bitten by a 
snake, or had eaten some noxious herb, 
which had fortunately been avoided by 
the other horses. Accidents of this kind 
were well calculated to impress us with 
the conviction of our dependeuce on Pro- 
vidence, which had been hitherto been so 
kind aad merciful.’ 

The climate was very merciful to them ; 
but against this they had to set the un- 


ceasing anxiety of possible attack from 
the natives. 


“The mornings and evenings were very 
beautiful, and are surpassed by no climate 
that | have ever lived in. It was delight- 
ful to watch the fading and changing 
tiffs of the western sky after sunset, and 
to contemplate, in the refreshing cool- 
ness of advancing night, the stars as they 
successively appeared, and entered on 
their nightly course. The state of our 
health showed how congenial the climate 
was to the human constitution ; for, with- 
out the comforts which the civilized man 
thinks essentially necessary to life; with- 
out flour, without salt, and miserably 
clothed, we were yet all in health; al- 
though at times suflering much from 
weakness and fatigue. At night we 
stretched ourselves on the ground, almost 
as naked as the natives, and though most 
of my companions still used their tents, 
it was amply proved afterwards that the 
want of this luxury was attended with no 
ill consequences.” 

A few days after the above entry in 
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Doctor Leichhardt’s journal, the natives 
suddenly attacked them. They had heard, 
some days before, the “ subdued cooees” 
which indicated their presence in the 
neighborhood, but seem to have had not 
the least expectation of immediate -dan- 
ger. ‘They had made their tents, and had 
obtained some game which enabled them 
to dine well. 

‘“‘ After dinner, Messrs. Roper and Cal- 
vert retired to their tent, and Mr. Gilbert, 
John, and Brown, were platting palm 
leaves to make a hat, and | stood musing 
near their fire-place, looking at their 
work, and occasionally joining in their 
conversation. Mr. Gilbert was congra- 
tulating himself upon having succeeded 
in learning to plat; and, when he had 
nearly completed a yard, he retired with 
John to their tent. This was about se- 
ven o’clock ; and I stretched myself up- 
on the grou_d as usual, at a little distance 
from the fire, and fell into a dose, from 
which I was suddenly roused by a loud 
noise, and a call for help from Calvert 
and Roper. Natives had suddenly at- 
tacked us, They had doubtless watched 
our movements during the afternoon, and 
marked the position of the different tents ; 
and, as soon as it was dark, sneaked up- 
on us, and threw a shower of spears at 
the tents of Calvert, Roper, and Gilbert, 
and a few at that of Phillips, and also one 
or two towards the fire. Charley and 
Brown called for caps, which I hastened 
to find, and as soon as they were provi- 
ded, they discharged their guns into the 
crowd of the natives, who instantly fled, 
leaving Roper and Calvert pierced with 
several spears, and severely beaten by 
their waddies. Several of these spears 
were barbed, and could not be extracted 
without difficulty. I had to force one 
through the arm of Roper to break off the 
barb ; and to cut another out of the groin 
of Mr. Calvert. John Murphy had suc- 
ccc .ed in getting out of the tent, and 
concealing himself behind a tree, whence 
he fired atthe natives, and severely woun- 
ded one of them, before Brown had dis- 
charged his gun. Not seeing Mr. Gil- 
bert, l asked for him, when Charley told 
me that our unfortunate companion was 
no more! He had come out of his tent 
with his gun, shot, and powder, and han- 


ded them to him, when he instantly drop- 
ped down dead. . - 


‘“ By a mere accident, we discovereda 
remarkable medicinal property of the glu- 
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tinous secretion of the seed-vessels of a 
drooping Grevillea. John Murphy, ha- 
— no pockets in his trowsers, put the 
seeds which he found during the stage 
into his bosom, close to the skin, where 
he had already deposited a great number 
of Sterculia, and was much inconvenien- 
ced by the starry prickles: which sur- 
round the seeds. Afterwards, finding the 
drooping Grevillea in fruit, he gathered 
some capsules and placed them as before 
stated. 

Upon arriving at the camp he felt 
great pain; and, on examining the place, 
he saw, to his greatest horror, that 
the whole of the skin of the epigastric re- 
gion was colored black, and raised into a 
great number of painful blisters. : Upon 
his showing it to me, 1 thought that it 
was caused by the Sterculia prickles ha- 
Ving irritated the skin, and rendered it 
more sensitive to the sharp properties of 
the exudation of the seed-vessels of Gre- 
villea. Brown, however, merely touched 
the skin of his arm with the matter, when 
blisters immediately rose ; showing clear- 
ly its properties. The discoloration of 
the skin was like the effects of nitrate of 
silver.” 


Here is one of Doctor Leichhardt’s no- 
tices of the fate of his brute fellow-tra- 
vellers. 


“We travelled down to the water 
about four miles north-east along the 
creek, which was covered with cypress 
pine thickets, and tea-tree scrub. Mr. 
Calvert and Charley returned on our 
tracks to endeavor to recover our poor 
dog. They found him almost dead— 
stretched out in the deep cattle track, 
which he seemed not to have quitted, 
even to find ashady place. ‘They brought 
him to the camp; and I put his whole 
body, with the exception of his head, un- 
der water, and bled him; he lived six 
hours longer, when he began to bark, as 
if raving, and to move his legs slightly, 
as dogs do when dreaming. It seemed 
that he died of inflammation of the brain. 
If we become naturally fond of animals 
which share with us the comforts of life, 


and become the cheerful companions of 


our leisure hours, our attachment becomes 
still greater when they not only share in 
our sufferings, but aid greatly to allevi- 
ate them. ‘The little world of animated 
beings, with which we moved on, was 
constantly before our eyes ; and each in- 
dividual the constant object of our atten- 
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tion. We became so familiar with every 
one of them, that the slightest change in 
their walk, or in their looks, was readily 
observed, and the state of their health 
anxiously interpreted. Every bullock, 
every horse, had its peculiar character, 
its well-defined individuality, which for- 
med the frequent topic of our conversa- 
tion, in which we all most willingly join- 
ed, because every one was equally inte- 
rested. My readers will, therefore, easi- 
ly understand my deep distress when I 
saw myself, on recent occasions, com- 
pelled to kill two of our favorite bullocks 
long before their time; and when our 
poor dog died, which we all had fondly 
hoped to bring to the end of our journey. 
Brown had, either by accident, or influ- 
enced by on unconscious feeling of me- 
lancholy, fallen into the habit of almost 
constantly whistling and humming the 
soldier’s death march, which had such a 
singularly depressing effect on my feel- 
ings, that I was frequently constrained to 
request him to change his tune.” 


Another extract will show that the 
doctor’s zeal for his four-footed friends, 
selfish as in some sort it may have been, 
Was not confined to words. 


“About three miles above the junction 
of the Wilton with the Roper, we again 
encamped on the steep banks of the lat- 
ter, ata spot which [| thought would al- 
low our horses and cattle to approach in 
safety. One unfortunate animal, how- 
ever, slipped into the water, and every ef- 
fort to get him out was made in vain. Its 
constant attempts to scramble up the bog- 
gy banks only tired it, and as night ad- 
vanced, we had to wait until the tide rosé 
again. I watched by him the whole 
night, and at high water we succeeded in 
getting him out of the water ; but he be- 
gan to plunge again, and unfortunately 
broke the tether which had kept his fore- 
quarters up, and fell back into the river. 
At last | found a tolerable landing-place 
about fifty yards higher up; but, as | was 
swimming up with him to it, and trying 
to lead him clear of the stumps of trees, 
he became entangled in the tether rope 
by which | guided him, tolled over, and 
was immediately drowned. This redu- 
ced our number of horses to nine. When 
the other horses were brought to the 
camp, another rushed into the water, but 
| swam with him at once to the good 
landing-place and we succeeded in sa- 
ving him.” 
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Galena. 


This great depot of the mineral region 
of Southern Wisconsin is situated on Fe- 
ver River, about six miles from its mouth. 
It presents a very metallic appearance, 
inasmuch as its wharves are lined with 
piles of pig lead as far asthe eye can 
reach In June last the lead lying on the 
river bank awaiting exportation amounted 
to 450,000 pigs averaging 75 pounds 
each, making about seventy-five cords, 
weighing over three millions of pounds, 
and worth at New York, twelve millions 
of dollars! This lead region occupies the 
north-western portions of Illinois, and the 
south-western corner of Wisconsin, toge- 
ther with a strip of a few miles 1 in width 
on the opposite side of the Mississippi in 
Iowa, equal to a surface of nearly three 
thousand square miles. In riding over 
the country from Galena to the Wiscon- 
sin River, the most remarkable feature 
presented, i is the numerous “ diggings.’ 
One might imagine himself in the vicini- 
ty of some huge burrowing animal, with 
its holes scattered in conntless multi- 
tudes on the sides and tops of the hills 
for many miles around. Here originated 
that slang phrase—“ the greatest man in 
these diggings! os 

The peculiar meihod of discovering 
and working these mines has ‘atroduced 
another new word into the language, that 
of “ prospecting.” One ortwo men with 
a pick-axe and shovel commence digging 
on the top or side of a hill, opening a 
hole from three to ten feet deep or more ; 
if they find no indication of mineral, they 
abandon it and commence prospecting in 
another place. Ifsuccessful, they either 
continue to work it or sell the prospect. 
‘These prospect holes are seldom filled 
up. ‘The usual method of raising mine- 
ral is very simple, and very much like 
the, primitive system of working the sil- 
vir mines in Mexico. A shaft is sunk to 
the required depth, and while the man 
below gathers the fragments of ore, the 
one outside by means of a rude windlass 
raises it to the surface in buckets. In 
Mexico they raise the gold and silver ore 
in oxhide bags. In no instance has a 
seam of ore been exhausted. As soon 
as the diggings are carried so low as to 
reach water, they are generally aban- 
doned. With one or two exceptions no al- 
tempt has been made to drain the mines 
by means of pumps worked by steam; a 
process absolutely necessary inn arly all 
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the European mines. Dr. Owen in his 
Report of a Geological Examination of 
lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois, made in 
(839, estimated the annual produce of the 
mines at that time at thirty millions of 
pounds. This was regarded as an over 
estimate, the greatest amount reported 
by the government agents being above 
ten or at most twelve millions. 


A different order of things has since 
arisen; the mines are constantly increa- 
sing in productiveness, and there is now 
no interest in concealing the amount pro- 
duced. The number of pounds actually 
registered at Galena the last year, was 
over fifty millions, and it is not improba- 
ble that the amount which found its way 
to market without passing through Gale- 
na may have been several millions more. 
lt is estimated by those whose knowledge 
and experience render them competent to 
judge, that if the mines already opened 
were well worked, they are capable of 
producing one hundred and fifty millions 
of pounds annually for ages to come, 
which is more than is now produced by 
all the world beside. It is without doubt 
the richest lead district in the known 
world. Neither is the wealth of this re- 
gion confined to its mineral productions. 
It affords an exception to the general rule 
that ‘mineral lands are too barren for cul- 
tivation. ‘This is the case in England, 
Wales and indeed nearly all other coun- 
tries, but here | find a mineral couniry of 
unequalled richness, covered with a soil 
fully equal to that of the rood farming 
districts of other states; and judging 
from the appearance of the cotintry be- 
tween here and the Wisconsin River, this 
fact is duly appreciated. New farms are 
brought under cultivation in every direc- 
tion. ‘The old ones have an improved 
aspect and the whole district presents an 
appearance of thrift equal to the most 
favored agricultural regions of the West. 

[ Selected. 


When Lucas Fox sailed to discover 
the north-west passage to India in 1631, 
he carried a letter from Charles I. to the 
Emperor of Japan. Geography has been 
slower in settling the question of the 
north-west passage and the mouth of the 
Niger, than aay other points on the 
globe. It is only in our age that both 
these questions have been satisfactorily 
solved.—Schoolcraft. 








Idleness and ignorance are brothers. 
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This plant seems too well known to 
need any description: but we much 
doubt whether there are not some among 
our readers who are not perfectly fami- 
liar with its appearance, nature and ma- 
nufacture. It is a tall and stately herb, 
growing readily from the seed in certain 
situations, and offering a profitable crop 
for such tracts of land as are some- 
times left waste. We do not pretend to 
have any thorough acquaintance with its 
culture; but we have often noticed, that 
it grows well spontaneously in neglect- 
ed fields, and even in vacent city-lots, in 
neighborhoods where its culture is not 
attempted. 


The value of hemp arises from the na- 
ture of its bark, which consists of fibres 
very long and of great strength, when 
properly prepared. The wood of the 
stalk is separated from the fibres by beat- 
ing; after the whole has undergone the 
process of “rotting.” But this requires 
great knowledge and care, to prevent in- 


jury to the fibre, either in strength or 
in color. 


This branch of culture has reeeived 
chief attention in Kentucky, where the 
business is well understood. In conse- 
quence, however, of frequent fluctuations 
in price, caused by different circumstan- 
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Hemp. 


ces, the farmers and manofacturers have 
not always found a reward proportioned 
to their deserts. Several essays on the 
eulture and preparation of hemp have 
been published in this country within a 
few years, one of them by Henry Clay ; 
who, with many others, believes that 
American hemp might be made equal to 


the Russian, now the most highly es- 
teemed. 


Hemp is diccious, that is, it bears sta- 
men flowers on one plant, and pistil flow- 
ers on another. It is annual, and grows 
to the height of five or eight feet, with 
one straight stalk, which puts out short 
branches. The leaves are sharp, with a 
saw-edge, and deeply-lobed. The whole 
plant has a peculiar and not disagreeable 


smell when green, if pressed, but loses it 
when dead. 


Various substitutes for hemp have been . 


tried, und to some extent introduced: but 
none are likely to supplant it, especially 
for ropes, cables, twine, bagging, &c. 
Manilla and Sisal hemp are the best sub- 
stitutes we have: but hemp is more flex- 
ible. 

Bologna Hemp possesses the advan- 
tage of being more easily broken than 
common hemp, is of a white color, and 
finer, and stronger. 
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CINCINNATI. 


This young but already large and very 
flourishing city has been for some years 
an object of chief admiration even in the 
prosperous west ; and every year increa- 
ses her claims to our notice and our won- 
der. ‘The view which we here present, 
shows Cincinnati as she appears to an 
observer on the opposite bank of the 
Ohio, and displays the long lines of 
wharves ard store-houses which border 
the water, the principal scene of the ex- 
tensive business from which she derives 
her wealth and importance. It is how- 
ever impossible to give, even by a much 
larger picture, any adequate idea of the 
numerous inhabitants, their active occu- 
pations, the extensive manufactories, spa- 
cious and elegant edifices of such a city ; 
and if one should depend upon the infor- 
mation obtained by the eye, very imper- 
fect conceptions would be obtained of 
the number of fine steamboats employed 
here. 

The comparative importance of Cincin- 
nati and the other principal cities of the 


west may be formed from the following 


facts. 

SreamBoats Boirt in 1845.—At Whee- 
ling, 3; Cincinnati, 36; Nashville, 1; 
Louisville, 26; St. Louis, 6; New Or- 
leans, 6; Pittsburg, 50. 

The total amount of property afloat on 
the Mississippi exceeds $250,000,000 per 
annum, exclusive of the value of the ton- 
nage. 

During the year 1843-4, the aggregate 
value of the receipts of produce at New 
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Orleans from the interior, amounted to 
$60,000,000. 

The number of steamboat arrivals for 
1845, was 2,530. 

If we estimate the average tonnage of 
each boat at 250 tons, which is too low, 
as the largest class boats are principally 
employed in the New Orleans trade, and 
the general average of all the boats upon 
the Western waters is nearly 200 tons, 
we shall find the total steamboat tonnage 
for the year ending 31st September, 1845, 
to be 632,500 tons. The commerce of 
New Orleans, employing this amount of 
tonnage, and exceeding in value 150,000- 
000, cannot be one-half the total com- 
merce of the Western rivers; but, allow- 
ing that it is one-half, the total commerce 
of the West amounts in value to $240,- 
000,000. To form a proper estimate of 
the total estimate of this trade, let us 
examine the statistics and details still 


farther. 


Few persons, unless they have paid 
some particuler attention to the subject, 
can have any adequate idea of the 
amount of tonnage employed in the navi- 
gation and commere of the Mississippi 
and its tributary rivers It is not possi- 
bie, from the want of proper statistical 
information, to know the exact number 
of boats used in the navigation of these 
waters; but from the custom house re- 
ports of the amount of tonnage, some 
idea may be formed. From the official 
reports of the secretary of the treasury, 
was made out the following table of 
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the amount of tonnage owned in the 
West, as enrolled at the custom-house : 


ToNNAGE STEAMBOAT. 

















1841. 1842. 1843. 
Wheeling, Va., 1,419 1,212 
Cincinnati, O, 10,189 12,025 11,675 
Miami, Ohio. 2,462 1,446 
Nashville, ‘enn. 3,252 2,810 4,812 
Louisville, Ky. 8,360 4,618 5,063 
St. Louis, Mo. 11,370 14,725 13,589 
N. Orleans, La. 90,321 99,452 
Teche, 685 657 
Pittsburg, Pa. 10,343 10,107 
1844. 1845. 
Wheeling, Va. 1,340 1,488 
Cincinnati, O. 13,139 14,403 
Miami, Ohio, 2,371 1,915 
Nashville, Tenn., 5,689 2,809 
Louisville, Ky. 7,114 8,751 
St. Louis, Mo. 16,664 18,906 
N. Orleans, La. 105,442 111,753 
Teche, 726 13,283 
Total, 161,718 174,061 


Cincinnati is situated on the eastern 
border of a beautiful valley, about four 
miles in extent, which is shut in on all 
sides by sloping hills, of easy ascent, ri- 
sing to an elevation of about 300 feet. 
These high lands, being generally co- 
vered with forests, form a fine back- 
ground to the more fertile, cultivated and 
animated plain lying at their feet. The 
site of the town is remarkably favorable, 
as it occupies two natural terraces, of 
which the lower one is sufficiently raised 
above the level of the river to put it above 
the reach of the floods, and the other, 
which is from 40 to 60 feet sigher, oflers 
fine, commanding situations for habita- 
tions along the upper streets, of which 
advantage has been taken by many of the 
inhabitants. 

The broad margin by the river has 
been left unencumbered, and a_ wide 
street or quay extends along that side of 
the city, paved to the water’s edge, and 
lined with floating wharves, which rise 
and fall with the floods This precaution 
is indispensable, as the Ohio is subject to 
sudden inundations. 

The latitude of the city is 39 deg. 6 
min. 30 sec. north, and the longitude, 7 
deg. 24 min. 45 sec. west. It stands half 
way between the head of the Ohio, at 
Pitisburgh, and its confluence with the 
Mississippi, at Cairo, being 465 miles dis- 
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tant from each, measuring the course of 
the stream. By the steamboat routes it 
is 198 miles from Louisville, 655 from 
St. Louis, 1335 from Natchez, 1631 from 
New Orleans, By the stage routes, 
Washington is 502 miles, Baltimore 518, 
and Philadelphia 617. By the lakes, the 
distance to New York is 650 miles. 

The rocks at Cincinnati are mountain 
limestone, below which, as elsewhere, are 
found beds of coal. ‘They are, however, 
at a considerable distance beneath. The 
vicinity appears to have been once a 
plain, 600 feet above the river at ‘low 
water, and 1200 above the Atlantic, but 
cut down by streams, in the course of 
ages, which expose alternate strata of 
blue clay, marl, and fossiliferous lime- 
stone, nearly pure, and of a bluish color. 
At different elevations, in alluvial depo- 
sites left by the streams, at different ages, 
in their former beds, are found old trees, 
and the remains of elephants. ‘On the 
larger streams are fine bottom lands, or 
meadows, of a very rich soil, of an am- 
ber color, which, in floods, tinges the ri- 
ver. Wells are sometimes filled with 
carbonic acid gass, or choke-damp, which 
proceeds from the limestone. Numerous 
marine fossils abound in the rocks. 

Railroads and canals, as well as steam- 
boats, greatly subserve the business of 
Cincinnati. ~In 1841, there were estima- 
ted to be 1,125 miles of these three kinds 
of routes concentrating at this city, to 
cost, when completed, twelve millions of 
dollars. 

Cincinnati, notwithstanding its present 
importance, and the great advantages of 
its position, was not occupied until most 
of the other principal points on the wes- 
tern rivers had been planted with towns. 


The first surveys were begun by Mr. 
Vilsom in 1788; but he soon disappeared 
iu the woods, ond was never seen again. 
Israel Ludlow, Robert Patterson, and 
Mathias Denman occupied a part of the 
land at the close of that year and the 
next, and they gave the place the name 
of Losantville, which was fortunately soon 
changed to that which it still bears. Jan. 
7, 1789, thirty men drew lots for por- 
tious of the land, but about a year after- 
ward, Joel Williams purchased two-thirds 
of the town. ‘The original price o! the 
whole was $500, in continental certifi- 
cates, then worth only five shillings on 
the pound. The growth of the place has 
been very rapid. 
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A Life-Saving Hero. 


Tue Emigrants to Catirornia.—We 
have had several partial accounts of the 
terrible sufferings and mortality that be- 
felan unfortunate party of emigrants to 
California, last winter, amid the snowy 
wastes of the dreary journey across the 
mountains ; bnt all we have seen are im- 
perfect in a very interesting particular, 
inasmuch as they left some of the emi- 
grants, with a possibility if not a strong 
probability, of perishing by cold and dan- 
ger. The editor of the New London 
News has a Honolulu paper containing the 
report of Passed Midshipman W oodworth, 
who went with a party to the relief of 
these survivors, and from his columns we 
transfer it to our own. ‘The report was 
originally published in the California 
Star: San Francisco, April 1, 1847. 

Sitr.—I have but this moment arrived 
in Captain Sutter’s launch from Fort Sa- 
cramento, after a. passage of two and a 
half days, and learning that your paper is 
about going to press, I hasten to drop 
you a few lines. 

Mr. McKinstry has already informed 
you of the result of the, last expedition, 
in which I brought in 17 sufferers. In 
my last report from the:mountains | said 
that one of my men, by the name of Clark, 
(left at the cabins by Mr. Reed, ) was lost 
in the snow storm in which Mr. Reed 
and party suffered so severely. 1 am 
happy to say that he was rescued by the 
last party of five men that I sent; he had 
succeeded in killing a bear, and had sub- 
sisted on the meat until the day before 
the timely aid arrived, and has come in 
safety, as also five others from the cabin ; 
likewise 11 of the 14 persons left by Mr. 
Reed on the road, viz: Mr. Brian, wife 
and five children; 3 children of Mr. 
Graves, one ef which was an infant at 
the breast, and Mary Donner, a girl about 
11 years of age; three of the latter chil- 
dren being packed on the backs of Oak- 
ley, Stark and Stone, the other five were, 
3 children of Mr. George Donner, be- 
tween the ages of 1 and & years, girls; 
John Baptiste, a Spanish boy in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Donner, and Simon Mur- 
phy, a boy of 6 yesrs of age. 

‘he persons left on the road by Mr. 
Reed were Brinn, wile and five children, 
Mrs. Graves and 4 children, Mary and 
Isaac Donner. The day Mr. Reed left 
them the boy Isaac Donner died, and the 
same night Mrs. Graves and one of her 
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children died; the remaining sufferers 
continued two days without food, but on 
the third day were obliged to resort to 
the only alternative, that of eating the 
dead ; they commenced on the children, 
and when my party reached them, which 
was on the f£fth day, they were eating 
one of the bodies and had already eaten 
a portion of it, when timely supply of 
food and assistance reached them. The 
night previous Mary Donner fell into the 
fire, and burned her foot so severely that 
amputation will be necessary in order to 
save her life. 

I have hastened down here with some 
of the suflerers who required immediate 
medical attendance. Among them are 
two of my men, Henry Dan and Charles 
Cady, with feet badly frozen. I have 
brought Mary Donner and her brother 
down, that they may obtain medical aid ; 
the Spanish boy and Howard Oakley 
came down with them as nurses. 

When I left the mountains there were 
still remaining at the cabins Mr. Kiesbu- 
ry and George Donner, the only two men, 
Mrs. Geo. Donner, one child and Mrs. 
Murphy. Mrs. Murphy, Mr. Donner and 
the child could not survive many days 
when left, but Mr. Kiesbury and Mrs. 
Donner could subsist upon the remaining 
bodies yet some ten days. ‘The snow at 
the cabins was going off rapidly, but in 
Bear Valley and on the Juba River, it was 
yet 20 feet deep on the level. 


When I arrived at Jolnson’s on the 
23d, | found a letter from Mr. MeéKins- 
try, stating that the bearers, J. Sel, D. 
Tucker, John Rhodes and E. Caffemeyer, 
were willing to return to the cabins, and 
endeavor to save the remaining few. I 
immediately organized another party con- 
sisting of John Rhodes, John Starra, E. 
Caflemeyer, John Sel and Daniei Tucker, 
Mr. Foster and the son of Greaves volun- 
teering to return with them, and dis- 
patched them immediately, furnishing 
them horses, provisions, &c., and | hope 
ere this that they have succeeded in sa- 
ving two of those remaining there; the 
other three, George Donner, Mrs. Mur- 
phy and the child, 1 do not think can be 
saved, even should they be alive, as it 
will be impossibie to remove them, they 
being so very feeble and otherwise ill. | 
When | reached Fort Sacramento I des- 
patched William Thompson to meet the 
party on their return with a fresh supply 
of coffee, sugar, cocoa, Kc. 
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Since the 28th day of February, I have 
been twenty-four days in the snow, | may 
say without seeing land—lI have travelled 
over 140 miles on the snow on foot, car- 
rying a pack on my back; have crossed 

ear River mountain four times; been 
twice over on Juba river, and can say 
that [ never enjoyed better heaith, but 
have suffered a little from the cold, and 
rather hard fare. 

I herewith subjoin a schedule of the 
persons saved, and those that have per- 
ished since the original party first arri- 
ved at the foot of the California moun- 
tains and were overtaken by the snows, 

The whole party consisted of 81 souls. 


Started with E & F 16 Came in 7 
$ Glover 21 +508 

. Heed 17 . T 
Came in with myself 16 
Total, 54 4 


Thus you will perceive that through 
the instrumentality of the expedition fit- 
ted out for the relief of the sufferers, 38 
souls have been rescued from inevitable 
death, and at least two others, making in 
all 40; and relief has been afforded to 
the whole number, 44 persons. Yet it 
has not been effected without great suf- 
ferings and hardships by the men employ- 
ed in this arduous duty. Mr. Reed has 
suffered much himself from frost and 
over exertion, having carried one of his 
children over the snows on his back. 

In haste, | must conclude, very res- 
pectfully, S. E. W oopworts. 

Passed Mid’n. U.S. N. 

Commanding expedition to the Califor- 

nia Mountains. 





Lapigs For THE West.—Thirty-five 
young ladies of aceomplished minds, 
(says the New York Evangelist,) have 
recently started from Hartford for the 
West, under the care of the National 
Board of Education, for which Ex-Go- 
vernor Slade is General] Agent. 

For three weeks they have been pass- 
ing through a course of preparatory 
training, under the care of Miss Martha 


Beecher aud others. They received their 


board gratuitously in various families at 
Hartford, to whom they endeared them- 
selves by their Christian deportment. On 
Sabbath evening, a public meeting was 
held in the Centre Church, who listened 
to an address of an hour and a half from 
Mr. Slade, in explanation of the object. 
Dr. Hawes followed in some brief re- 
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marks to the teachers. Many prayers 
have gone up in their behaif, that they 
may diffuse both intelligence and reli- 


gion through the West. 





INDIAN IDEAS OF ImmorTALITY.— When 
an Indian corpse is put in a coffin, among 
the tribes of the Lake Algonquins, the 
lid is tied down, and not nailed. Onde- 
positing it in the grave, the rope or string 
is loosed, and the weight of the earth 
alone relied on, to keep it in a fixed po- 
sition. The reason they give for this, is 
that the soul may have free egress from 
the body. (See vol. iii. p. 504.) 

Over the top of the grave a covering 
of cedar bark is put, to shed the rain. 
This is roof-shaped and the whole struc- 
ture looks, slightly, like a house in mi- 
niature. It has gable ends. Through 
one of these, being the head, ar aperture 
is cut. On asking a Chippewa why this 
was done, he replied.—* To allow the 
soul to pass out, and in.” 

“TI thought,” I replied, “that you be- 
lieved the soul went up from the body at 
the time of death, to a land of happiness. 
How, then, can it remain in the body ?” 

“There are two souls,” replied the In- 
dian philosopher. 

‘* How can this be my friend ?” 

‘It is easily explained,” said he. 

“You know that, in dreams, we pass 
over wide countries, and see hills, and 
lakes and mountains, and many scenes, 
which pass before our eyes, and affect us. 
Yet, at the same time, our bodies do not 
stir, and there is a soul left with the 
body,—else it would be dead. So, you 
perceive, it must be another soul that ac- 
companies us.” 

This conversation took place in the In- 
dian country. I knew the Indian very 
well, and had noticed the practice, not 
general now, on the frontiers, of tying the 
coffin lid, in burials. It is at the orifice 
in the bark sheeting mentioned, that the 
portion of food, consecrated in feasts for 
the dead, is set. It could not but happen, 
that the food should be eaten by the hys- 
trix, wolf, or some other animal, known 
to prowl at night; nor that indian super- 
stition, ever ready to turn slight appear- 
ances of this kind to account, should at- 
tribute its abstraction to the spirit of the 
deceased. The Indian is emphatically 
a Superstitious being, believing in all 
sorts of magical, and secret, and wonder- 
ful influences. Woman, herself, comes 
in for no small share of these.—Schoolcraft. 
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Perilous Affair with a Turtle. 


In the small island of Ashtola, lying 
about 12 miles from the coast of Mekran, 
on the N. E. side of the gulf, a party 
went on shore one night to cateh a tur- 
tle. Wereached the shore about dark, 
and then hauled the boat upon the beach, 
and formed ourselves into two parties, 
and dispersed to different parts along the 
beach. Having reached a place where 
we thought it likely turtle would land, 
we lay down, keeping a sharp look-out 
and making as little noise as_ possible. 
The moon had risen some time, and was 
shedding her silvery rays on those deso- 
late regions; the opposite .coust in the 
distance, which is very mountainous, and 
the ship riding at anchor, had, together, 
a beautiful effect. 

The sea was calm, and every thing ap- 
peared to be sleeping in the stillness of 
night, and not a whisper being heard 
among the party—the surf alone break- 
ing the silence of the scene. We were 
thus all in anxious expectation of the ap- 
pearance of the turtle ; and it was 11 o’- 
clock, P.M. when we saw the first, to 
our great delight, coming on shore just 
opposite us. It looked iike a black rock 
moving slowly aud steadily out of the wa- 
ter. We did not interrupt its progress 
until it had got some distance upon the 
beach, when a rush was made towards it, 
and it was immediately turned on its 
back, without giving it time either to de- 
fend itself, or blind its assailants by 
throwing the sand with its flippers or 
fins, which they do with such force that 
it is almost dangerous to come near them. 
It took six stout men thus to turn the lar- 
gest that we caught; and the following 
accident will further show the immense 
strength of these animals. One of our 
men, the gunner, wandered away by him- 
self to the further end of the beach, where 
he thought to have all the sport to him- 
self, not doubting for a moment that he 
would be able to turn any turtle he found ; 
but on the contrary, to his surprise, not 
being absent long before espying a large 
one making towards the beach, he allow- 
ed it to come up some way, and then ran 
over to it and attempted to turn it. 

All his endeavors, however, were fruilt- 
less—and by some means he got his hand 
between the shell and the neck, which 
the animal, by drawing in the head, held 
so tight that he could, not withdraw it. 
The turtle began to crawl towards the 
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sea, dragging the man with it, and he was 
in imminent danger of being carried off, 
when he began to call forassistance. We 
were alarmed at the cries, and immedi- 
ately ran towards the place from which 
the sound proceeded, where we arrived 
just in time to save the poor fellow from 
a watery grave. The turtle wasclose to 
the sea, and was carrying him off as if he 
were nothing; nor was it without some 
difficulty we released him from his peri- 
lous situation—dragging the turtle above 
high-water mark and turning it over. The 
man got off with a few bruises, but was 
much frightened ; and we all had a good 
laugh at him for his adventure.—Lveut. 
Kempstone’s Journal. 





QuereTaro.—Queretaro, the place to 
which the Mexicans have transferred 
their seat of government ‘ad interim’, is 
a fine town or city, of some thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, stone built, and dis- 
tinguished for its manufactures, particu- 
larly of coarse woolens and cottons. It 
is about one hundred and twenty miles 
N. W. of Mexico, and is seated on the 
borders of the Baxio,—a great mountain 
plain or valley, of some two thousand feet 
less elevation than the valley of Mexico, 
which stretches, sixty or more miles 
wide, tothe neighborhood of the larger 
city of Guanoxuato, and is considered 
the richest, as it is, in fact, the most fer- 
tile tract of land in all Mexico. The 
whole of this couatry, with its vicinity, 
is densely peopled. The little siate of 
Guanoxuato, with a territory considera- 
bly less than that of Massachusetts, hasa 
population of upwards of half a million. 
The State of Queretaro, which is twice as 
large, contains a population variously es- 
limated at from one hundred and twenty- 
five up to five hundred thousand souls— 
a remarkable example of the uncertainty 
that exists, in Mexico, in regard to the 
most important points of national statis- 
tics, which are all guessed at.—Sg.. 





New Cotiece.—The Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal states, that a project is 
on foot for the establishment of a litera- 
ry institution, to be called the California 
University, near the Bay of San Francis- 
co. Means are now taken for bringing 
the subject in its true Itght, and with all 
its importance, before the American pub- 
lic. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Prairies in Iowa. 





A recent letter from the west contains 
the following remarks on the prairies, 
and the practive of the farmers. 

““Faney upon a level smooth piece of 
ground, free from sticks, stumps and 
stones, a team of four, five, or even six 
yoke of oxen, hitched to a pair of cart 
wheels, and to them hitched a plough, 
with a beam fourteen feet long, and the 
share, &c., of which weigh from sixty to 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds, of 
wrought iron and steel, and which cuts a 
furrow from sixteen to twenty-four inch- 
es wide, and you will figure the appear- 
ance of a ‘ breaking team’ in operation. 

The sod is more tough than can be be- 
lieved by those who have never plough- 
edit. It requires the plough to be kept 
very sharp, and for this purpose the 
ploughman is always provided with a 
large file, with which he keeps a keen 
edge as possible upon the share and coul- 
ter. 

Such a team ploughs from one to two 
acres a day, usually about four inches 
deep, which is not near down to the bot- 
tom of the roots, so that the sod turned 
up affords but ascanty covering for grain 
that is sowed upon it at first, yet very 
fine crops of wheat are raised in this 
way. It is also a common practice to 
break up in the spring and drop corn in 
every second or third furrow, and from 
which twenty or thirty bushels to the 
acre are often gathered, nothing having 
ever been done to it after planting. It 
takes two or three years for these sods 
to become thoroughly decomposed, and 
then the soil is of a light, loose, black 
vegetable mould, very easily stirred by 
the plough, but of a nature that it adheres 
to the plough in a troublesome manner. 
In fact, no plough has ever been found to 
keep itself clear; and the ploughman is 
generally obliged to carry with him a 
small wooden paddle, with which to clear 
off the adhering mass of dirt upon the 
mould board. With this exception, the 
prairie soil is generally one of the easi- 
est in the world to till, and of course re- 
markably fertile. 

By far the greatest portion is based 
upon a sub-soil of clay, though in many 
places the sub-soil is sand or gravel, and 
there are large tracts of which the sur- 
face is of this material. The streams are 





often broad and near!y covered with ve- 
getable growth, in some instances to that 
degree that sheets of water many rods 
wide actually burn over during the au- 
tumnal fires. 

Notwithstanding the many “ interest- 
ing accounts of burning prairies,” the fire 
upon a dry prairie in a calm time does 
not blaze as high as it would in an old 
stubble field. But in the marshes or wet 
prairies, it sometimes rages with most 
magnificent grandeur. 

There is one more question often ask- 
ed, that deserves some notice; and that 
is, ‘ How is this land ever to be fenced ? 
This is a question that deserves serious 
consideration. 

The settlements already made are upon 
the smaller prairies, the centre of which 
are not more than four or five miles from 
timber, or along the border of “the 
Grand Prairie,” taking care not to extend 
out beyond the reach of convenient 
woodland. But there are many places 
where the groves are barely sufificient to 
furnish the land most contiguous, and 
vast tracts of prairie are to be found ten 
or fifteen miles from timber. ‘l'hat these 
tracts will forever remain uncultivated, 
cahnot for a moment be thought of. That 
timber can be planted and raised in abun- 
dance is certain. Jt is equally certain 
that they can be fenced with ditches, and 
perhaps with hedges, though the experi- 
ments that have as yet been made in the 
United States to enclose land with hedges 
have generally proved failures. 

The most feasible plan, it seems to 
me, would be to enclose large tracts by 
ditching, and cultivate the land without 
division fences, even between many oc- 
cupants. Such is the mode in many 
parts of Europe, and more particularly in 
China. Or this kind of land could be 
profitably improved by grazing herds of 
cattle and sheep under the care of, shep- 
herds. Houses of a most comfortable 
kind can be built of clay without burn- 
ing into brick, and the expense of haul- 
ing lumber for roofs and inside work 
would be trifling. The only difficulty 
would be fuel. In many parts of the 
West coal éxists in abundance, and where 
that is not to be had, the expense of haul- 
ing wood over a smooth and nearly level 
country would not be a serious obstacle. 
It is also thought that peat will be found 
abundant. , 

At present, however, there is an abun- 
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dance of unoccupied land so convenient 
to timber as to be easily fenced in the 
common way, with Virginia or worm 
fence, and the oak timber of this region 
is very durable.” 


RECIPES. 


How to makE Marmatapges.—Marma- 
lade, properly speaking, is a conserve 
made of quinces annd sugar, being deri- 
ved from the Portuguese marmello, a 
quince. The term now, however, is com- 
monly applied to other fruit-conserves, 
made by cooks, confectioners, &c. Mar 
malades are prepared either by pounding 
the pulp of fruit in a mortar, with an 
equal or a larger quantity of powdered 
white sugar, or by mixing them together 
by heat and passing them through a hair- 
seive while hot, and then putting them 
into pots or glass-jars. The fruit-pulps 
are obtamed by rubbing the fruit through 
a fine hair-sieve, either at once, or after 
it has been softened by boiling. When 
heat is employed in mixing the ingredi- 
ents, the evaporation should be contin- 
ued until the marmalade becomes a jelly 
on cooling. ‘The following are the chief 
marmalades in common use :— 


1. Quince Marmalade.—Select your 
quinces when they are fully ripe, pare 
and quarter them; take out the cores and 
put them in a sauce-pan, well tinned ; 
cover them with the parings and spring 
water; put on a close lid, and let them 
stew over a slow fire until they are of a 
pink color; then take out your quinces, 
beat them to a pulp, and strain off the 
liquor. Take a pound of loaf-sugar to 
every pint, boil and skim it well, then 
put in the quinces and boil gently nearly 
an hour, stirring constantly. When cold 
put it in glasses, and tie down tightly. 

2. Apricot Marmalade.—Pulp of apri- 
cots and white sugar equal quantities by 
weight, prepared as above. 

3. Barberry Marmalade.—Pu!p of bar- 
berries and white sugar equal parts, pre- 
pared as above. 

4. Tomato Marmalade.—Prepared as 
apricot marmalade, with the addition of 
a few slices of onions and a little parsley. 

5. Wood-Sorrel Marmalade.—Take 
sorrel-leaves 1 |b. ; powdered white su- 
gur, 3ibs.; and beat together in a mor- 
tar. Pleasant, cooing, acidulous, and 
has a fine red color. 

6. Apple Marmalade, (see American 
Agriculturist, vol. vi. p. 290—Am. Agro. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


King Richard III. 


Richard possessed a fierce and savage 
nature; and in mnking his way to the 
throne, he had recourse to the most per- 
fidious and cruel actions. Endeavour- 
ing to gain assistance from Lord Has- 
tings, and finding him inflexible in regard 
to his preference of the children of Ed- 
ward, he accused him of treason, and 
commanded him to be decapitated, with- 
out having resource even to alegal form. 
His infamous treatment of the princes 
will ever leave an indelible stain upon 
his character. Richard gave orders to 
Robert Brockenberg, constable of the 
Tower, to murder his nephews, the prin- 
ces: but this excellent man, having high 
sentiments of honor, refused to stain his 
hands with innocent blood. The tyrant 
then engaged Sir Robert Tyrrel; who, 
choosing three associates like himself, 


sent to the tower to execute the horrid 
deed. 


The assassins accordingly entered the 
chamber ; and, finding the unoffending 
young persons failen into a sweet and 
profound slumber, murdered them with 
the bolster and pillows. They then 
showed their bodies to Tyrrel, who or- 
dered them to be buried under the stairs, 
deep in the ground, beneath a heap of 
stones. In the followiug reign the mur- 
derers confessed their crime. In the 
reign of Charles [I., some bones were 
discovered in the place indicated, the 
size of which exactly corresponded with 
those of Edward and his brother. It be- 
ing satisfactorily ascertained that those 
were the remains of the unfortunate 
princes, they were taken and deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. 








Lessons. 


10. Will any child eight years old find 
the square root of 14562347, and prove 
it exactly the first time? A little girl 
of that age set this sum for herself and 
did it. 
ll.sz dt n m vr | gj ck fv bp 
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Write down in lines the figures that 
should stand for the consonants in the 
following words, according to the plan 
here given, that is, 0 for s, 0 for z, 1 for 
d, 1 for t,&c. United States. North 
America. Europe. Asia and Africa. 
Washington.—Set. 
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DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


With numerous Engravings, 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
Broadway. To subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 
7 copies for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same 
price delivered in this city. 


Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 

s- Free or Postrace '—Volume IV. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly numbers, of 48 pages, for $22 year, in 


advance, FREE OF POsTAGE.~-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


Volumes sent everywhere by mail, free of 
postage.—Volumes i. ii. and iil., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2,25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, neatly bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder; or, vols. i, ii. and iii., in 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Much has been done 
by, this paper to promote the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, abov a mil- 
lion seeds cf the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluccas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; and hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not etherwise have 
found their way in years. 

Twenty-five seeds of the Ailanthus and Catalpa, 
will be sent this year to all subscribers, and a lar- 
ger number to those who may request it. A few 
seeds of rare or beautiful plants may also be ex- 
pected from time to time; and information is re- 
quested respecting those sent, with suggestions, &c. 
irom subscribers who may send their subscriptions 
in letters. The editor wishes to enlist all in the in- 
teresting work of diffusing useful plants, and embel- 
lishing cities and villages in all parts of the Union. 

Hotrpay PRESENTs.—$2 paid for Vol. LY. 
will send it to any friend, near or cistant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly aumbers, without 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes may be sent on the above 
terms, and singly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 


ConTeENtTs OF VoLuME IV. 


Preparations have been made to give new inter- 
est and value to this Magazine in the following 
year; and the following, among other subjects, will 
be presented at considerable length, by continued 
articles, in the successive numbers : 

1. “ Carlo Carbonaro,”’ or the Life of a Roman 
outlaw, a true biography, just written for Dwight’s 
American Magazine; in which most interesting 
real characters are drawn, with actual and recent 
scenes in prisons, convents and mountain-retreats, 
as weil as in ltalian private life, quite unknown to 
the reading world, and illustrating the condition of 
Italy under the late Pope. If possible some of the 
numerous drawings prepared by the author, (who 
is an artist as well as a patriot, and whose name 
alone is feigned,) will be engraved ip season to ap- 
pear in the appropriate chapters. 
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2. A description and history of the New York 
Public Schools, with illustrations. 

3. A series of various wood-engravings, of a su- 
perior kind, with descriptions. 

4. Many of the best articles from American and 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Reviews, Maga- 
zines, &c., will be inserted, as heretofore, with ap- 
propriate abridgements, and much original and se- 
lected matter, in all the departments of sound learn- 
ing. Some Juvenile matter will also be found in 
each number, as heretofore; viz. lessons, enig- 
mas, riddles, tales, &e. 

THe Famity Circe will be enlivened, and im- 
proved by the monthly numbers of this work. 

Tue Famity Lisrary will be annually enrich- 
ed with a large new volume, of nearly 600 pages, 
containing about 150 illustrative engravings. 

The editor has for many years had in view a 
publication like the present; and the experience of 
three years has confirmed his confidence in the 
plan. It is his intention to make it a permanent 
publication, and he finds many materials accu- 
mulating on hishands, Being familiarly acquain- 
ted with several languages, and having access to 
many foreign publications, as well as private sour- 
ces of information, his readers need have no appre- 
hension of a want of variety in the contents of the 
Magazine. 

Back Numbers and Volumes can always be sup- 
plied. ‘The work is srereorypep, and therefore 


the former numbers and volumes can at any time 
be procured. 


Good taste, good moral aad religious principles, 
and truth alone, are admitted into Dwight’s Ameri- 
can Magazine. The editor believes that no work 
which is deficient in these essentials can be safely 
laid before the family; and that the abundance of 
extravagant and pernicious fictions now inunda- 
ting this country, is producing lamentable effects 
upon the minds and characters of the young, and 
claims the watchful care of all, to guard the fami- 
ly and society from their influences. Total Absti- 
nence is the only certain preservative from the fa- 
tal power of this ALCOHOL OF THE MIND! 


Our New Epirion.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and intermediate places, “free of freight,” 
at the N. York price. Enclose to the Editor $5. and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door. 4 sets for $20. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii,, and also the current Vol. iii., in 
monthly pamphlets. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i.. ii.. and iii., and vol. 
iv., (for 1848.) and any book in the market that may be 
ordered, not costing more than $1.50. 


RECOMMENDATIONS.—lI'rom the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18 7, 

“ These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. ‘Lhe object of the editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calculated to pervert 
the moral sensibilities of the rising generation, it is an en- 
couraging fact that the one now on our table, should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his labors. ‘lhe work contains many illustrations 
upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.” 

“Worth more than silver,’—‘ more than gold.”’—New 
York Observer. 

* It should be in every family.”—N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder. 

“ It is one of the purest of publications.””"—Newark Dai- 
ty Advertiser. 

“ No man writes better English.”’--E’mancipator. 

‘It is superior to the old London Penny Magazine.’>— 

). Y. Express. 

“ The editor is well qualified for his task...— Meth. Ad- 
vocale. 
| \“ We will venture to affirm, that any family in which 
this paper is read, will be found more intelligent and 
better educated than one in which it is not °°—A@®iVYork 
Courier and Enquirer 
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